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would have faded to a reddish-yellow colour, making them
easily discernible amidst the evergreen foliage of the other
trees, so that a sharp-eyed Negro could know and count
the approximate number of mahogany trees in any par-
ticular neighbourhood, and although quite unable to write,
with the marvellous memory of the negro, on his return to
headquarters, could make out quite an effective plan of a
district, and set forth with tolerable accuracy the number
of trees which might be felled. Captain Henderson,1 who
wrote a very interesting account of British Honduras at
the beginning of the nineteenth century, said that occa-
sionally, on the return from such a prospecting tour, the
"huntsman" might be sorely tempted to sell the informa-
tion he had acquired to some other person than his master,
and occasionally such a trick took place, though it was
rated as a very low action in the morality of the neighbour-
hood.

As a rule, however, he was singularly faithful to his
employer, and getting his gang of slaves together would
start off for the district he had chosen, where he and his
men would set to work to fell the mahogany trees. These
were usually cut at a distance of about 12 feet from the
ground, from a stage which was erected for the axeman to
stand on. When, in this way, the top with all its branches
had fallen or been lowered to the ground, the tree was cut
at its base, the timber of its upper part and of its branches
being generally used for different purposes than the main
trunk, which of course could be sawn up into broader
planks.

On the last day of felling the trees the gang would make

1 An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras, &V., and of the Manners and
Customs of the Mosquito Indians. By Captain Henderson, 44th Regiment, London:
1811.